THE    MEMOIRS    OF
second woman was also alive. The child at first drank
eagerly, and then began to cry: 'Mamma, mamma, take the
black man away/
The mother put her arm round the child in a feeble but
reassuring caress, while Rashleigh left them and went on
deck. He threw the end of a rope taken from the sailors'
quarters to the djins, bidding them make the raft fast and
come on board. As he waited for them he looked round
anxiously to see what the weather portents were, as the day
was far advanced and he wished to stay aboard until morning
if it were likely to be safe to do so. He realized that if it
were to blow at all hard the ship could not survive the
battering of the waves for more than four or five hours. He
could see no signs of wind or broken weather, but he decided
to confirm his opinion, and when Enee came on deck he
asked her what she thought. She looked round, and at once
replied, "Very much hot day to-morrow will be.7 Telling
her to go below, he repeated his question to Tita as she
reached the deck. Tita made a much longer survey, but at
last gave the same opinion as Enee that it would be *a very
much hot day to-morrow/ This opinion from women of a
race who have an uncanny sense in such matters set Rash-
leigh's mind at rest, and he went below to find Enee wonder-
struck by all the strangeness around her, and the child
crying lustily for food. He set the djins to work to
light some sort of fire in the cabin grate and went off in
search of food. He came upon what he took to be the
steward's room, in which he found some tins of preserved
meat, biscuits, flour, tea, sugar, and other eatables, with a
quantity of which he returned to the cabin, taking a tea-
kettle with him. He found the djins had got going a good
fire, but were superstitiously scared by the sound of its
roaring in the chimney; and it was not until he had
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